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was the one based on the "unfair competition" of Japan. On
this view of the case, therefore, he maintained that the needs
of the case would be adequately met by an enhancement of
the duty by 4 per cent against Japanese yarn as well as piece-
goods only. This, he pointed out, would be "a measure of
protection which will assist the Bombay industry, will impose
the minimum burden on the consumer, and will not, at the
same time, give the industry in other centres assistance of which
it does not really stand in need." His objections to the grant of
a bonus on the production of yarn of counts 32 and over were
equally strong. These were: (i) There was no case for granting
an artificial stimulus to the development of the spinning of
higher counts at the cost of the tax-payer; (2) its administration
would necessitate the carrying out of inquisitorial inspections
of the spinning mills; (3) it would not eliminate the internal
competition from which Bombay was suffering; and (4) it
would accentuate the tendency of the Indian mills, which had
been admitted by many witnesses in the course of the enquiry,
to spin higher counts of yarn out of inferior Indian cotton,
resulting in inferior product, lower output and discontented
labour.1

7. THE VACILLATING POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA;
THE COTTON MILL-OWNERS' PROPAGANDA; PROTECTION
FOR COTTON YARN

The Government of India took more than four months in
formulating their conclusions on the Report of the Board,
and even then, as we shall presently see, these conclusions were
destined to pass through successive modifications as they felt
more and more the impact of political opinion in the country.
In their Resolution No. 341 T (27), dated the 7th of June, 1927,
they communicated their decision to the public as follows:

(i) They agreed to abolish the import duty on textile machinery and
mill stores,
(z) They accepted the finding of the Tariff Board that in the
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